1 - Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 1 


VIDEO SERIES: BEGINNER BLENDER ANVIL TUTORIAL 


Video 1: Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 1 


Note 1: 


> When you start modeling something, the first thing you want to ask yourself is which one of my primitive shapes 
best resembles the object which I'm modeling, and for a lot of objects this is quite clear. If you're making a world 
it's a sphere, and if you're making a cup or a bottle it's a cylinder, so essentially you're asking yourself which one 
of these shapes actually matches what | am trying to make, or at least which shape is a good foundation for 
what | am trying to make. The shape will probably be based on the most prevalent part of whatever 
reference you are using, be it imaginary or real. 


Note 2: 


-> A lot of artists if told to create a basic pedestal that pulls inwards on a curve, would take the bottom and extrude 
it up, then they would scale it in, extrude it up again, scale it in, etc... Now this is fine, but the problem with this 
though is that for one, it's fiddly which should be avoided, and two it's not very exact, causing varying distances 
between loop cuts. Thankfully this is easy to avoid in Blender with all its tools and what not. 


Note 3: 6:28 to 6:32 


-> In the bottom left hand corner you can see the number of cuts while your adjusting the number of loops. 


Note 4: 7:09 to 7:45 


-> If your model is getting a pinched effect while scaling the loops cuts, where it's actually sort of shrinking the 
distance between all the lines as it's pulling inwards, but you don't want this shrinking to happen, then try 


Note 5: 8:08 to 8:14 


-> You have control over what the actual curve shape is for the proportional editing. 


Note 6: 11:40 to 11:56 


-> If you want part of your mesh to be unaffected by the proportional editing, an easy way to change 


this is to hide it, which can be done by selecting that part of the mesh and then hitting 


Note 7: 11:57 to 12:15 


-> By setting proportional falloff to your selection will now curve in the other direction. 


Note 8: 12:20 to 12:29 


-> Hitting "Alt-H" will bring back the part of the mesh that had been hidden. 
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2 - Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 2: Boolean! 


Video 2: Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 2: Boolean! 


Note 1: 


> "Booleans" are a very useful modifier in Blender that lets two overlapping 
and intersecting objects add to or subtract from eachother. 


Note 2: 


> Before using the Boolean modifier, make sure that you have the object you want to keep (the model 
you're working on) selected, but not the one you are going to be using to subtract from and delete. 


Note 3: 


> To add the Boolean modifier, simply have the object you want to keep selected, go to the modifier properties, and 
then add the Boolean modifier. Don't forget to assign the object you are using to subtract from your main model. 


Note 4: 4:35 to 4:47 (Outdated) 


> By default your model might be intersecting with the other one, and so to fix this you need to select in the Solver 
option under the Boolean Modifier. 


Note 5: 


> Make sure that the furthermost point (might vary though) from your assigned 
Boolean object is lined up with one of the lines in your main model. 


Note 6: 


> If you need to apply a change made on one side of an object to the other side of it, you can use the "Mirror" modifier (make 
. The Mirror modifier is centered on the origin point, and reflects in relation to the 
axis that's been chosen. Now to reflect a change made on one side of the mesh to the other, add a loop cut all around 
the object (at the origin point and on parallel to the axis being reflected), and then delete it. If you don't do this, then 
the object won't be filled in. 


Note 7: 


Note 8: 


> Once you apply the Boolean, you will then be able to see the change made by the modifier in edit mode as well, FEN 


Note 9: 


> After applying the Boolean modifier, you can then delete the object you were using to subtract from your model with. 


Note 10: 


Unfortunately there isa downside to using the Boolean modifier, and thats that it tends to make a mess of your mesh. The reason its 
considered a mess is because you always want to have four vertices for each face on your mesh, and the Boolean modifier often ends 
up causing there to be more or less of those vertices than what is needed 


Note 11: 


-> The reason we are looking for four vertices is because each face has a direction, which can be seen 
if you "Alt-click" on any of the edges while in Face Select mode. The other reason is because of the 
subsurf modifier which is used in almost every model that's made in Blender. 


Note 12: 
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> There are several ways of fixing the problem but still keeping the shape you have, while also fixing the geometry of the mesh 
so that each face has four vertices. The easiest way to solve it is most likely by using the Knife tool. The Knife tool is enabled 
by pressing the hotkey "K" and if you click/draw with your mouse, it'll creates vertices and edges. The important thing 
though is that it keeps the faces that you've already got, while still adding extra vertices to it. 


Note 13: 


> While using the Knife tool, if your cursor gets near an edge or vertex 
it'll snap to it, and from there you can draw a new edge. 


> While drawing an edge using the knife tool, you can snap/constraint 
the angle of it by pressing the hotkey w. 


If you have an edge selected and then Double Tap it'll perform an edge slide, 


> If you want to merge vertices together, just press 
the hotkey "M" (for merge) as said before. 


> While using the Mirror modifier, if you enable "Clipping" and then try to clip the 
mirroring edges/vertices into each other, they will start to stick together. 
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3 - Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 3: Sharpening... 


Video 3: Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 3: Sharpening... 


-> Adding sharp edges/corners to your model is actually a very important part of the modeling process, because when you add the Subsurf modifier, it rounds everything 
off, so you might be hesitant to use it and instead just remove it and try and round it by hand, which often causes problems. As such it's a pretty good idea to try and 
keep the mesh pretty lean, and then add a subsurf modifier on top of it which gives you more control over the final resolution of the model. 


-> There are a couple different ways you could add sharp edges to your model, the first one isn't really recommended, but what you'd do is select the edge you're 
working on, add a crease by hitting "Shift-E", and then just pull the mouse outwards. While doing this the edges selected will be highlighted in a color ranging 
from black to light purple. In the bottom left, you can see the value that your crease is set at, which ranges from one to zero. A value of zero will make the 
highlighted portion black, while a value of one will make the highlighted portion a light purple. Now the problem with this method is that it doesn't give 
you much control over how round edges are, and really is only useful in situations where the value is at a one/maximum, not somewhere inbetween. 


-> The other method, and the one that is more recommended, is to add in a loop cut. The loop cut is useful because the reason that edges get smoothed out 
with the subsurf modifier is because it is averaging out the selected edges, so if you add a loop cut inbetween the main (middle) edge and the edge after 
it, then move that new loop cut closer to the main edge, you'll notice that area (near the main edge) of the model start to sharpen. You can also do it 
again to the other side of the main edge as well, thus making it even more sharp. There's actually a term for this method, cdled the "Proximity Loop". 


-> Now by having a lean model and a Subsurf modifier, you will have much more control over 
the models appearance, as well as a much easier time with the modeling process itself. 


-> You can do an inset on a face (with its four vertices selected) by pressing "I", which is basically the same thing as if youwere to hit "E" to extrude, cancel its 
scaling factor, and then scale it into itself. The other thing about the inset tool is that when you have the mirror modifieron, the border surrounding the 
inset may prevent the mirrored side from connecting properly, meaning it might create two seperate pieces if you were to extrude it. So to solve this 
problem, press "B" while you have the four vertices of the inset selected, and now the border closest to the mirror should be gone, thus connecting 
both pieces together. 


-> Note that scaling is a bit more messy when you have the Mirror modifier 
on, so it's better to just pull a selection into itself instead. 


-> A common problem with adding Edge Loops is that they tend to be longer than necessary, to the point that sometimes they wraparound the entire mesh. To deal 
with this problem, try to turn the edge loops in on themselves, or in other words select the edges and vertices you want to remove, and then perform an edge 
slide (by double tapping "G" remember) on them so you can move them on to the top of the main edge. Once on top, just merge the vertices (by distance) by 
pressing "M" like before. Word of warning though, you will likely need to make a new square face out of the two triangles that were created after removing 
part of the edge loop. To do this, just select the vertices of each triangle and then press "F". 


-> You might think that the problem above was a unique case, but in reality this is the kind of problem solving you constantly need to do while you're modeling 
something, because no matter how good they think they are, no modeler knows how they are going to approach something until they get to it. You'll get 
better at problem solving the more you do it, and you'll learn more by watching how different modelers approach different things. 
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4 - Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 4: Final Touches 


Video 4: Blender Intermediate Modelling Tutorial - Part 4: Final Touches 


Note 1: 


-> When you perform a loop cut and move it near an edge, notice how the edge on the model (not the mesh) starts to tighten up. 


Note 2: 


-> One thing to note when using loop cuts is that by default when you move towards one edge or the other, the unconfirmed edge loop will start to take the shape 
of the edge closest to it. However if you press "E" (for Even) it will now copy the shape of one of the sets of edges that it's inbetween. You can also press "F" (for 
Flipped) in order to copy the shape of the set of edges on the other side of the loop cut. To return the loop cut to its default shape, just press E again. Note: A 
small red square on either of the vertices connected to the loop cut will signify which set of edges that the loop cut is copying. By the way, these shortcuts 
and their statuses can be seen on the bar near the bottom of the Viewport. 


Note 3: 


-> Try to avoid creases, which are usually caused by edges that might have alignment issues, and might not even be really necessary. 


Note 4: 


-> When you're looking at the mesh, you're trying to think of what direction the mesh should be flowing, or more specifically, where should you see a nice clean line 
when reflecting light off of it. So you're probably going to be flicking back and forth between object mode and edit mode, because object mode is where you'll 
see the light, and thus have an easier time noticing creases and other problems. 


Note 5: 


-> If you want to prevent an edge loop from going too far, all you need to do is temporarily delete the face above 
the area you want to stop the edge loop at, and then confirm it. Now just re-add the face you just deleted. 


Note 6: 


-> When deleting edge loops, select them either horizontally or vertically, but not both. 


Note 7: 


-> If you go to "Shading", and then click on "Matcap" you'll be able to choose from a variety of different shading types. This i especially helpful for when you're 
sculpting something, and the lighting just isn't hitting it just right. Now some Matcaps are better than others, but it really depends on what you're doing. 


Note 8: 


> Don't forget that it's important to prioritize your time, so you have to make judgement calls on whether or not to put more time and effort into solving a problem. 


- Side note, if you're animating a character, it is very important that the topology be almost perfect. 


- Side Note, if you're messing around with a small area on your model, try to get your Edge Loops to be as close 
as possible to that area, otherwise you could end up with it wrapping around the entire model itself. 
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5 - Blender Intermediate UV Unwrapping Tutorial 


Video 5: Blender Intermediate UV Unwrapping Tutorial 


> "UV Unwrapping" is required for almost every 3D model, and is the step you do before you can apply an image texture to a model, 
the reason being that it is what tells the software the position, rotation, and scale of the texture on each face of the model. 


> The best way to visualize UV Unwrapping is to imagine your model is made out of paper, and you are trying to lay it flat on a surface without tearing 
it. In order to do this however, you would have to make cuts in your mesh so that the different parts of the model could unfold without tearing. 


> If you were to have an Unwrapped mesh, and then proceeded to overlay a texture onto it before 
reassembling the model, the model would then of course have the texture applied to it. 


> Looking at the textured model, you may notice that some of the edges where the faces meet have the texture seamlessly transition from one face to the next, while 
other edges don't. Those edges where the texture does not transition seamlessly are important, because that is where the cuts (called seams) have been made, so 
for this reason, the aim of the game is to try and unwrap it with the least number of visible seams possible (there are a few exceptions to this however). 


Note 5: (May be Slightly Outdated) 


> The first step when UV Unwrapping is to add an image texture to the model. To do this, first add a material to the model (make sure you're using Cycles), then 
under the "Surface" properties of the shader, change the diffuse channel from Base Color to "Image Texture", and lastly choose a Texture (it doesn't matter 
too much what you use at this point). Note that you won't be able to actually see the texture applied to the model since it hasn't been UV Unwrapped yet. 


> The "UV Editor" is where you will actually see the unwrapped texture and model (assuming it's been unwrapped already), and it looks like a 2D grid. 


> The easiest way to UV Unwrap something is by letting the program do it for you automatically. To do this, select your entire mesh, and then hit 
the hotkey "U" (for UV Mapping), and then click on "Smart UV Project". Once this has been done, you should now be able to see the texture 
applied to your model. However there are some problems with this method, with the biggest one being the fact that the seams/cuts were 
placed automatically, thus potentially adding more texture transitions that were poorly executed. It does an ok job, but really it's better 
to just do it manually, unless it's something small, unimportant, and/or harder to notice. 


> Because adding seams while UV Unwrapping causes a discontinuation in the part of the texture near the cut, you really want to try and put the seams in places 
that make sense for your model. Basically, you want to try and have your seams/cuts be near places that you would likely find actual seams on the model. 


> To actually start the manual process of UV Unwrapping, you need to create seams, and to create seams all you need to do is select the edge or 
edges you want to make a seam from, press the hotkey "CTRL-E" to bring up a menu that gives you different options to choose from for your 
selected edges, and then click on the option "Mark Seam" to mark that selection as a seam, which can then be seen as a red line (even after 
deselecting it). On a side note, a great place for putting seams are around the bottoms of objects. After all, a lot of the time you either 
won't actually see it, or it will make sense for it to be there (such as a shoe for example). 


> To actually unwrap your mesh the manual way, do the same thing you did before, but instead of choosing Smart 
UV Project, just use the one above it called "Unwrap". This will unwrap the mesh based on the seams you made. 


> When you're in the UV Editor, there are a few shortcuts than can help you out. Holding the middle mouse button lets you pan around the grid, 
scrolling in and out is zoom, and of course many of the shortcuts used in the 3D viewports Edit Mode can also be used over here as well. 
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> In UV Unwrapping, sections that have been severed from each other (because of the seams) are called "Islands", and Islands can be selected individually by 
hovering over one of them, and then hitting "L". Note that sections are only severed if a seam wraps around an entire area of the mesh, and all it takes to 
keep them connected is a single face that hasn't been closed by a seam. 


> When UV Unwrapping, you'll know your done when there's no more distortion in the unwrapped mesh. However, how are you supposed to know 
if there is distortion or not? If you are more experienced you might be able to eyeball it. If you're a novice though, it will likely be hard to tell, but 
thankfully Blender comes with a heat map tool to help visualize the distortion. While in the UV Editor, look near the top right of the editor and 
click on "Show Overlays" (looks like two circles crossing one another), and within that drop down under "UV Editing" there is a tick box called 
“Display Stretch". After enabling it, the heat map should be visible in the UV Editor. 


> So what the heat map actually does is it helps you see which areas are stretched, which is something you don't want as it blurs that part of 
the texture/model. A UV Map with no distortion would appear completely blue, but as part of it gets more and more stretched/distorted, 
the color of that area will get warmer and warmer (from blue to green, to yellow, and then to red). 


> It can sometimes be a good idea to try and seperate the distorted area from the rest of the 
mesh altogether, that way it's free to distort itself without influencing the rest of the mesh. 


> If you're not sure what part of the mesh and model you're looking at in the UV Editor, try using the "Sync Selection" tool, which lets you see your 
selection in both the UV Editor, and the 3D Viewport. Note however that you'll need to turn it off if you want to be able to island select again. 


> Wherever there is a 90 degree angle, feel free to add a seam in. 


> With character faces, you pretty much have to put a seam in there somewhere. 


> As said earlier, distortion/stretching causes the texture to appear blurry in the area the mesh is being affected. The reason the 
distortion is making it blurry is because a small part of the image is trying to wrap itself around it, but of course has to stretch 
itself in order to reach. Now to solve this problem, you just need to create seams. 


> In order to unwrap a cylinder (and various other shapes), you need to have a vertical seam going all the way across it. It's almost exactly like removing 
the wrapper from a can in that regard, because if you want to remove the wrapper, you need to cut a vertical line all the way through it. 


> You're almost always going to get seams, and often a few of them will 
not look great, so try to hide them from view whenever possible. 


> In cases where you're doing Texture Painting, the location of the seams isn't as important, because you are now able to draw/paint directly onto the model, which lets 
you hide those unwanted seams. The downside to this however is that once you finish your painting, you can't really go back and change much in the UV Editor, as it 
causes a lot problems (such as scaling and overlapping). When your being more specific about your seams on the other hand, you have much more control. 


> To be able to see where a part of the UV map came from, click the icon of the two arrows in the top left corner (UV sync selection) in UV editing, 
this will allow you to deselect the edit mode thing and keep the UV map. Select anything on the UV map then it will be selecting in edit mode! 


> Blender has a Clone Stamp brush in Texture Paint mode - just like the one in Photoshop. This is super useful if you have unavoidable seams in your 
UV map, as you can paint over them and blend the two sides together, even if they're not actually touching in your map. It uses the 3D Cursor as a 
source, which you can move in Texture Paint mode by holding CTRL and left-clicking. 
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6 - Blender Intermediate Tutorial - How to Sculpt Details 


Video 6: Blender Intermediate Tutorial - How to Sculpt Details 


> If you are doing highly detailed sculpting, then you're going to end up with problems in your UV because you need more geometry in order to add more detail, and the 
reason it ends up with problems is due to how that geometry is added. However there is a solution to this called "Baking Normals", which allows you to superimpose 
your highly detailed model/mesh onto a copy of your original UV perfected model and mesh, so before you start sculpting be sure to make a copy of your original 
mesh, and move it to a new Layer/Collection. To do this, duplicate the model and deselect it so that it stays in its original position, move it to a new Collection by 
pressing "M" and then click "New Collection", lastly name it and press enter. Tip: If you rename (F2) your Collection to M-name, moving an object to that 
Collection becomes super easy. All you need to do is double-tap the M key after duplicating (if you want to move it to a different Collection, just press M, 
and then press the key corresponding to the first letter of the chosen Collection). Lastly, apply your Subsurf modifier if you have it 


> A good way to make an object seem like it's been lightly battered is by using the "Displace" modifier which is found under the "Deform" category. Now after that, 
add a new texture to it, and then go to the Texture Properties Panel and change the texture format from Image Texture to "Displace - Texture". Lastly, change 
the texture Type from "Image or Movie" to "Clouds", and then lower the strength to a value that fits your model (not too much though, as you most likely 
don't want to have detail that's uniformly spread out all over the model), also don't forget to apply the modifier when you're done. 


> As said before, sculpting changes the geometry of the mesh with more geometry letting you add more detail, and vice versa. During sculpting you really don't 
want to have to worry about the details you can and cannot add, so Blender comes with a tool called "Dyntopo (Dynamic Topology)" which when enabled 
will dynamically and automatically retopologize the mesh by adding and/or destroying Triangular faces as you are sculpting. In the brush tools properties, 
you can select how Dyntopo goes about changing the details depending on which option you use, which is either "Relative Detail" or "Constant Detail". 
With Relative Detail, the amount of details/triangles added depends on both the value set for "Detail S" (the lower the value the more detail/triangles 
are added when using the brush), and on the positioning of the camera (the closer you are to the area being sculpted on the model/mesh, the more 
detail that can added). On the other hand with Constant Detail, the cameras position isn't factored in at all. 


- Note that enabling Dyntopo will destroy your UV map, as said in the warning when you enable it. 


- It's a good idea to use Constant Detail when starting out, as using Relative Detail can lead to a dramatic increase in Tris (Triangles) if 
you don't know what you're doing just yet, thus slowing down the viewport. Again, what constant detail does is it has a percentage 
parameter which decides how much detail is added, regardless of zoom-level. It's also makes it easier if you're modeling high-poly, 
since you can do block-out with relatively low detail, and then raise the percentage to add more detail. 


SÅ ZBrush has the same feature. 


- Don't forget to enable Smooth Shading in the Dyntopo tools properties to smooth everything out. 


> When thinking about how you want your model to look, take into account its composition and level of detail in relation to where you are wanting to lead 
the viewers eye, because the placement and complexity of the model can have a big impact on it. Areas that are quiet (not a lot of detail), are places 
where the viewer would rest their eyes, while areas of detail are areas that the viewer would focus on. Too much or too little of one or both of them 
will make it more difficult for the viewer to read, and so having a balance of the two is key, as it gives each area on the model more meaning. 


> Using a Matcap should make it easier to see details, so just choose whichever one works best in that instance. 


> While sculpting (and with most other workflows really), you should always be thinking about the purpose of the action you are trying to perform, 
and if it makes sense for it to be there, which is why certain aspects like uniformity should only appear when/where it makes sense 


> If you're getting ribbed areas when trying to sculpt on something like a cylinder, try giving it a bit more detail in those areas before smoothing it, you should be able 
to add detail now without getting the ribbed areas after that. The reason for this issue is because with Dyntopo the actual shape isn't very smooth, but appears 
so because of Smooth Shading. When Dyntopo creates new topography, it follows the original shape, and assumes those areas are separate flat planes. This 
means that the new vertex normals for the vertices aren't smoothed around, (they point straight away from the flat plane) which leads to the blocky look. 


> Avoid sculpting near areas you are finished with when Dyntopo is on, as it will add more Tris, thus distorting the area. 


> When you want to add detail to small areas, try adding a texture to your sculpt brush by first creating one in the "Texture" tool found in Brush 
Settings, before going to the Texture Properties Panel, selecting the new texture, and then changing its type to whichever one you desire. 


- If you want to make it more random and less uniform, set the "Brush Mapping" to "Random", which 
can be done by going to the bar at the top to the right of radius and strength, clicking on the texture 
dropdown, and then changing the mapping to random. 
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- The color of it can be changed by enabling the Color Ramp in the Texture Properties Panel, and if you 
want to change its size (without having to change the size of the brush) just change the Size value in 
the settings for the textures type. 
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7 - Blender Intermediate Tutorial - How to Bake Perfect Normals 


Video 7: Blender Intermediate Tutorial - How to Bake Perfect Normals 


> “Normal Maps" when applied to a mesh, are used to create the illusion of height information while also being less resource intensive, which 
in turn speeds up render times. Many can be found online alongside different Materials, but can obviously be created on your own as well. 


> Creating a Normal Map is usually done by taking a High-Res mesh, placing it on a Low-Res 
mesh, and then baking the detail from the High-Res mesh onto the Low-Res mesh. 


> Normal Maps are used heavily in games and 3D animations. 


> Before you start creating a Normal Map, you are going to need to make sure your Low and High Res meshes are in the same position and are completely overlapping eachother. 
To do this select both meshes and hit "Alt-G", which will then move each object to the center of the grid based on their Origin Points (which should be the same for both 
of them since they are copies of eachother), and now they should be overlapping. Also make sure that you are using Cycles, as Eevee might have a different workflow. 


> The next thing that needed in order to create a Normal Map is an Image File, so go to the Image Editor, 
click on "image", and then select "New Image". Name it, give it a resolution, and finally hit "Ok". 


- The resolution of the Normal Map is very important, because if the image is too small, you'll end up with blurriness in the 
final Normal Map, so you want the resolution to be at least 2k. Note that textures should be sized in multiples of two. 


> The Image that's been created will appear completely black at first, as we have not done any baking yet. Now go to the Render 
Properties, and under the "Bake" sub-properties change the "Bake Type" from "Combined" to "Normal", and then because we 
are baking from one object onto another, you need to enable "Selected to Active". Once that's been enabled, select the 
low-poly mesh first, and then shift-select the high-poly one afterword. 


> The last thing that needs to be done before the image can be baked is to create a material and add an Image Texture node to it, as that is where the program is 
looking for the image. So create a material, add the Image Texture node to it, choose your image, and then with the node actually selected, hit "Bake". The 
reason you need to select the node is because you can use it to bake every single object at the same time if you wished. 


> When an object is baked, the Normal Map generated can have problems that will show up in the image as different areas of warm colors. These colors signal that those 
areas are having their faces baked on the opposite sides of where they should be. Now the most likely reason that this problem is showing up is because the "Ray 
Distance" value is wrong, which can be found in the Bake sub-properties as "Max Ray Distance". The Ray Distance value is the distance that the Low-Poly mesh 
will shoot rays out from each face in order to find the High-Poly mesh above it. To fix it, play around with the value until the Normal Map is only made up 
of cool colors. 


> After baking the Normal Map, save the image somewhere. Note: at this 
point you could export it into some other software if you wanted. 


> Now to render your Low-Poly model with the Normal Map applied to it, connect the Image Textures "Color" output socket to the Principled BSDF 
Shaders "Normal" input socket, and then add a "Normal Map" node inbetween the two of them by going to Add -> Vector -> "Normal Map". 
Lastly, make sure the "Color Space" setting in the Image Texture node is set to "Non-Color Data". Now all that's left is to render the Image. 
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8 - Texturing in Blender Intermediate Tutorial - Part 1 


Video 8: Texturing in Blender Intermediate Tutorial - Part 1 


> References are pretty much vital when it comes to modeling, and you should always have 
one open when working. If you don't, your model will almost certainly be worse off for it. 


> Using an artificial light source when texturing isn't the best thing to do, as it doesn't represent the way it would most likely be seen naturally. 
The light source(s) would also be shining from a set position, as opposed to if you were to use an HDR, which covers everything at once. 


> Before you can add an HDR you need to go to the Shader Node editor, and then 
change the "Shader Type" (found on the left side of the top header) to "World". 


> Now to actually add an HDR, add an "Environment Texture" node, choose an image (it should be a ".exr" file) for your HDR, and then 
to apply it simply connect the nodes Color output socket to the "Background" nodes input Color socket. You often need to be able 
to adjust the contrast though, so add a Math node in-between the two, and then set it to Multiply. 


> After adding an Image Texture to the Principled BSDF Shaders Base Color, you can adjust the Scale, Rotation, and Location of the texture (works 
best when they are seamless) by adding a "Texture Coordinate" and "Mapping" Node to the Image Texture (which can be done for you 
automatically if you have the Image Texture node selected and the Node Wrangler add-on turned on by pressing "Ctrl-T"). 


> It's actually pretty difficult to combine two Normal Maps together, so it's best to use a "Height Map" as the other one instead. You also need to 
add a "Bump" node inbetween the Image Texture node and Shader node if you're going to be using a Height Map, and your Normal Map 
should be connected to the Bump nodes Normal input as well. 


- Don't forget to connect your seamless Maps (NOT the baked Normal Map, as it is tied to the mesh directly) to the Mapping 
node (the same one that your main texture is connected to) in order to make everything line up with eachother smoothly. 


> If you hold down shift and then left-click drag over the wires connecting 
the nodes to eachother, the connections will be grouped together. 


> Remember that you lose control over the value of one of the shaders properties whenever you connect an Image Texture node 
to it, however you can get it back by putting a math node inbetween the two, and then setting the math node to Multiply. 


> You can hide all the values and properties not being used in a node by pressing "Ctrl-H", and vice versa. 
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9 - Texturing in Blender Intermediate Tutorial - Part 2 


Video 9: Texturing in Blender Intermediate Tutorial - Part 2 


> There are two ways of applying two (or more) materials onto one object, the first way is to create a new material and select the parts of the mesh 
you want to apply the new material to, and then just assign the selection your new material. The problem with this workflow is that the result 
often ends up looking sharp and inorganic, and it also doesn't deal with curves very well, hence the sharpness. 


The second way is by using Texture Painting to paint the second material onto where you want it to go, while also using the Shading node editor to 
apply and adjust the material (along with some other things). This method will give it a more organic feel, something which the first method lacks. 


> To be able to actually paint with your second material, you obviously need to create a texture for it, and then after that you need to apply the texture to the model 
by adding an Image Texture node to it in the Shading editor. Note that once you add the Texture to the node, you can quickly apply it to the model by selecting the 
node, and then (assuming you have Node Wrangler turned on) left-clicking it while holding "Ctrl-Shift". However doing so may disconnect anything else going to 
the Output node. Once this has been done you should now be able to paint onto your model. 


> The texture brushes work pretty similar to the sculpting tools, and use many of the same hot-keys. 


> Now since you're wanting to use that second material as a mask over the first, you need to do even more stuff in the Shading editor to get it working. First start 
by adding a "Mix Shader" node inbetween the Principled BSDF Shader and the "Materials Output" nodes, and then add another Principled BSDF Shader node 
near it before connecting its output socket to the second "Shader" input socket of your Mix Shader node. Next you're going to connect the Color output 
socket of your new Image Texture into the "Factor" input socket of your Mix Shader node. 


- The value for the Factor property controls whether or not it's using the bottom input or the top input, but because 
it's been connected to the Image Texture, that value is now being driven by the Image Texture itself, so once 
you've done this you should be able to see both the first material, as well as the second one that was just 
made. Don't forget to change the Image Texture node to Non-Color Data. 


> You can obviously change the properties of the new material by using the new Principled BSDF shader that's 
connected to it, as well as by connecting a Bump nodes Normal socket to the shaders Normal socket. 


> You can use custom textures on your brushes in Texture Paint mode, and the setup 
is pretty much the same as setup for making textured brushes in Sculpt mode. 


> Generally speaking, you don't want to have a grey-ish value when texture painting metal, instead it should usually be either completely black, or completely 
white. In this particular case of having two materials at once, Black would be the first material, and then White would be the new/second material. 


- Note that the Texture Painting brush has more than one "Blend" type, 
with "Add" being equal to White, and "Multiply" being equal to Black. 


> Images (Textures, Renders, Etc...) aren't saved automatically when you close blender (although 
Blender should warn you when you try), so always remember to save them before closing. 


> Note: If you don't see your UV's while texture painting, hit Tab to go into edit mode and hit 
"A" to select everything, then Tab back out. This should make your UV islands show up. 
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10 - Texturing in Blender Intermediate Tutorial - Part 3 


Video 10: Texturing in Blender Intermediate Tutorial - Part 3 


> It's easier to make a textured brush for small details if you've set the image texture being used to white when you first make it. 


> Something that may be helpful in making you better at 3D art, is to repeat the process of making something more than once, while also 
trying new and different things as you do it. Don't be afraid of failure either, as you can learn a lot just from your mistakes alone. 


> The softness and solidarity of a texture brush can be controlled by the "Curve" property in its settings. The texture brushes "Jitter" property 
controls the level of random displacement as you paint. The "Spacing" property in the texture brushes settings controls the distance 
between each stroke (when you're holding the button down). 


Note 4: MAYBE OUTDATED? 


> The Texture Paintings "TexDraw" brush is not great, as it tends to stutter/step when making fast strokes, and enabling 
it's "Smooth Stroke" setting doesn't seem to help. You're probably better off just making your own textured brush. 


> You can make it so that your brush texture follows the direction of the stroke, as well as randomize the angle at which the texture appears when you make that. 
brush stroke. These options are found in your Texture Painting brush under the "Texture" property, and are listed as "Rake" and "Random" respectively. 


> If you wanted to add two black and white image textures together, you'd need to feed both of them through a "Mix RGB" node set to Multiply. 
Note that changing the Factor value is pretty much the same thing as if you were to change the opacity of the bottom Color input. 
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